BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON

should unite with you, only to rob you. We should have
robbed the Scotch, if they had had any thing of which we
could have robbed them.9

A foreign minister of no very high talents, who had been
in his company for a considerable time quite overlooked,
happened luckily to mention that he had read some of his
Rambler in Italian, and admired it much. This pleased him
greatly, and finding that this minister gave such proof of his
taste, he was all attention to him, and on the first remark
which he made, however simple, exclaimed, The Ambas-
sadour says well - His Excellency observes -' And then he ex-
panded and enriched the little that had been said, in so
strong a manner, that it appeared something of consequence.
This was exceedingly entertaining to the company who were
present, and many a time afterwards it furnished a pleasant
topick of merriment: *The Ambassadour says well? became
a laughable term of applause, when no mighty matter had
been expressed.

Being disappointed in my hopes of meeting Johnson this
year [1780]* so that I could hear none of his admirable say-
ings, I shall compensate for this want by inserting a collec-
tion of them, for which I am indebted to my worthy friend
Mr Langton, whose kind communications have been separ-
ately interwoven in many parts of this work.
'Having asked Mr Langton if his father and mother had
sat for their pictures, which he thought it right for each gen-
eration of a family to do, and being told they had opposed it,
he said, "Sir, among the anfractuosities of die human mind,
I know not if it may not be one, that there is a superstitious
reluctance to sit for a picture,"'
'When in good humour he would talk of his own writings
with a wonderful frankness and candour, and would even
criticise them with the closest severity. One day, having read
over one of his Ramblers, Mr Langton asked him, how he
liked that paper; he shook his head, and answered, "too
wordy." At another time, when one was reading his tragedy
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